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and smoking out of the mill are very commonly habitual. The teetotalers use 
tea and coffee in lieu of these for the same purpose. A carder seldom lives in a 
card-room beyond forty years of age; many have to give up working much 
younger. Forty-five to fifty years are their average ages. The next room the 
cotton comes to is the drawing and roving room. Drawers and rovers suffer very 
little from the small floating cotton fibre. The tonsils are sometimes enlarged, 
and the pharynx and larynx much injected. They suffer so little inconvenience 
from these conditions that an ocular demonstration is necessary to convince 
one’s self of their presence. There is comparatively much less floating short cot¬ 
ton fibres in these and the next rooms. The mule and throstle rooms are the 
next, where cotton assumes the cotton-thread. Their temperature is much 
higher, ranging from 75° to 90° Fahr. The light is freely admitted through 
numerous lofty windows. A high temperature and much light are requisite for 
the spinning of the cotton-thread. The hands in these rooms look pale and 
sickly; but are lively, cheerful, and active. They suffer much from facial tic 
and toothache, slight colds, and sore throat during cold and damp weather, pro¬ 
bably arising from their sudden transition from the heated atmosphere in which 
they work to a raw cold one outside the mill on their way to and from their 
meals. The next class of workers are the packers occupied in the warehouses. 
They are generally very healthy, active, and much better looking. These rooms 
are of a moderate temperature, and very well ventilated, which account for the 
improved appearance and general health of the men employed therein. 

“I have now passed through the general affections of operatives engaged in 
the various processes necessary to produce the cotton-thread from Surat cotton, 
and shown, as I trust, plainly that these affections arise in a great measure from 
the circumstance that Surat cotton has a much shorter fibre than any other 
kind of cotton ; that its manufacture involves on an average twenty-five per cent, 
of loss to the spinners; that the teeth of the machines through which it has to 
be passed are of necessity set closer for the better working of it; and that the 
health of the operatives employed suffers much more, from its short fibres irri¬ 
tating the epithelial mucous surfaces of the air-passages during inspiration, 
whether nasal or vocal; and that the only remedy is more effectual ventilation 
in the mixing, scutching, carding, and drawing rooms. Beyond these rooms I 
have not observed a greater amount of suffering than from working any other 
class of cotton. Lastly, whatever principle of ventilation be adopted, the light¬ 
ness and shortness of the fibre of Surat cotton are so remarkable that a much 
greater loss than twenty-five per cent, would be observable if increased ventila¬ 
tion be much applied; but this loss would be amply compensated for by a better 
quality of cotton-thread, bearing an increased marketable value. Many wealthy 
manufacturers, compelled to use Surat cotton since the cotton famine, have ap¬ 
plied increased ventilation to free the mixing and scutching rooms from the 
additional dust attending its use, and have at considerable expense brought into 
use powerful fans, more elevated rooms, and other appliances; and in every 
instance the factory operatives enjoy comparative impunity from what remains 
of the floating dust. The use of better gins would free the raw cotton of Surat 
from much of its present dirt, and our East Indian authorities possess the power 
of enforcing them, which would enhance the value of the cotton, and confer an 
inestimable boon on the Lancashire hive of wealth and industry.” 

43. Dangers of Slaughtering Diseased Cattle. — Prof. John Gamoef., of 
Edinburgh, has published ( Lancet , Feb. 13, 1864) the following important 
observations on this subject:— 

“ On the 22d of October, 1863, a bull was taken ill on a farm and in a county 
which I decline to name. My reasons for not mentioning the place are, that 
every effort has been made to keep the secret, as in a host of similar cases, and 
it will serve no purpose whatever to expose those who, in ignorance and in con¬ 
sequence of the lax state of our laws on this subject, acted as their neighbours 
would have done. A labourer on the farm, who had been formerly a butcher, 
volunteered to slaughter the sick bull, that its carcase might be saved for the 
butcher’s stall. Unfortunately, the poor man had previously injured his hand 
with a spade, and he performed his task without due regard to the condition of 
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his wound. It is said that the bull was dying from pleuro-pneumonia, but 
others declare the disease was of too rapid a type to be the very prevalent lung 
complaint. Certain it is that four pigs died after eating part of the viscera of 
the bull, and two dogs nearly lost their lives in the same way. 

“ The bull was disposed of to a butcher for the sum of £5, and after this, not 
only was it seen that the pigs and dogs had been injured by eating the flesh, 
but the labourer suffered intense pain in his hand, was seized with severe 
febrile symptoms, and died on the fourth day after dressing the bull. 

“ I am favoured by a surgeon with the following report of the case 

“ ‘ I saw the man for the first time on the second day before his death. I 
then found a ragged wound, about an inch long, nearly dividing the tendon of 
the back of the second finger of the right hand. The edges of the wound, for 
about three-eighths of an inch all round, were very much swollen and dark- 
coloured ; in fact, the wound looked like an opening made with a blunt instru¬ 
ment. The swelling was well defined ; there was also severe cellular inflamma¬ 
tion of the arm to the elbow, with the usual boggy feci all over, from the back 
of the hand upward. Fever and the usual symptoms of severe cellular inflam¬ 
mation prevailed, notwithstanding tonics and stimulants. The man sank rapidly 
(the fever having turned to typhoid), and died on the second morning after I 
saw him. He was much addicted to habits of intemperance.’ 

“ Many of the readers of the Lancet may suppose that this is a solitary case, 
or at all events a rare one. The usual question may be asked, Why should I, 
as a surgeon of so many years’ experience, not have heard of or seen such 
cases ? To my own knowledge, four other men have died, presenting symptoms 
such as the above, under similar circumstances and in the same county, during 
the last four years. Another man, a butcher, nearly lost his life, and the sur¬ 
geon who attended him asked him what he had done with the diseased cattle 
he had dressed. This question was asked as the surgeon feared that the car¬ 
cases were at that time being cut up in the town where they had been slaughtered; 
but he was somewhat consoled by the usual reply, ‘ They’ve been sent to Lon¬ 
don.’ 

“ During the past year the attention of a number of gentlemen has been 
directed to cases of serious illness and death in various parts of the country. 
A landed proprietor wrote me concerning an instance in Fast Lothian. An 
animal was slaughtered, packed in a basket, and sent either to Edinburgh or 
London. After the carcase had been dispatched, the pigs were taken ill, and 
several died ; they had eaten of the animal’s entrails. The man who dressed 
the bullock nearly lost his life, and only recovered after nearly losing his eye¬ 
sight. Some liquid from the thorax was splashed against this man’s face, and 
he suffered severely from inflammation of the face and trunk. His eyes were 
most seriously affected, and vision has only been restored in one. 

“In the Edinburgh slaughter-houses similar accidents have been witnessed, 
though every effort is made to conceal the truth; and one. case which occurred 
in 181)3, was identical with the one that occurred in East Lothian. During the 
outbreak of malignant anthrax in Lincolnshire last autumn a shepherd scratched 
his arm whilst dressing a sheqp, and he very nearly lost his life. 

“ It is now about fourteen years since I first began to agitate the question of 
cattle disease in relation to the public health. During that time I have re¬ 
ported outbreaks of anthrax and of splenic apoplexy, and have repeatedly drawn 
attention to the deaths amongst pigs, dogs, ferrets, &c., from eating the viscera 
of diseased cattle slaughtered. I have striven, as best I could, to specify the 
form of disease communicable to man, and which renders the flesh of such 
animals unwholesome ; and my opinion, based on a very careful consideration 
of the whole subject, is, that the public health is materially affected by the 
wholesale slaughter of diseased animals as human food. Several years ago I 
declared that it was impossible that human beings were not frequently injured 
by the eating of the flesh of cattle that had died of splenic apoplexy in this 
country; and the reason why cases have not been published is, that the carcases 
have been sent to large cities, where they would not be distinguished from the 
carcases of perfectly healthy animals, and the evil results of eating the poison¬ 
ous flesh could not be distinguished from any ordinary case of dysentery or 
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typhus. The best proof of defective observation on these subjects is afforded 
us by the trichinous disease, of which not a single fatal case has been recorded 
in this country, but many abroad. That the disease is often amongst us is 
certain, and the infant that died in Paisley last year, as the result of eating 
' measly (?) pork,’ undoubtedly, in my mind, succumbed to trichinous infection. 

“ Knowledge gathers slowly, and medical men must proceed with prudence in 
drawing inferences from cases observed; but I hold that they have hesitated 
too much and too long in raising their voices against the filthy and demoralizing 
practice of slaughtering diseased animals as human food. With a proper 
organization, I will engage to reduce the mortality in the London dairies from 
forty and fifty per cent, per annum to four and five. This would at once pre¬ 
vent the sale of several thousand diseased cows as human food in the metropolis 
alone. Would not such work be better worth paying for than inspection of 
markets ? and is it not worthy of the strongest recommendation on the ground 
of economy, if not on that of saving human life? We ‘ strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel’ when we condemn the French for their vivisections, and allow 
our population to be cut down in thousands by painful and preventable diseases. 
On no ground can we defend the slaughter of diseased cattle, and medical 
officers of health need not wish to be fortified by evidence of cases of death in 
man from eating diseased meat in order to interfere vigorously with the traffic 
in diseased animals. That traffic is the most potent cause of disease in animals 
themselves, and unless checked our stockowners will suffer even more in the 
future than they have in the past. We cannot keep pace with the demand for 
meat, and prices are ruling higher every year. To secure an adequate supply 
of wholesome animal food we must devote ourselves to the prevention of dis¬ 
ease amongst animals, and no greater blunder was ever committed than that of 
declaring that our poor must starve if we condemn all the diseased animals sent 
to the butcher. The poor may console themselves a little by the reflection that 
it is the finest cattle in the best condition that usually die of splenic apoplexy, 
and the accidents which befell the pigs and ferrets from this cause are more 
likely to be witnessed in the homes of the wealthy than in those of people who 
cannot afford to pay the highest market price for beef.” 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY. 

44. Etherization followed by Death .—At the meeting of the Imperial Society 
of Medicine in Lyons, on July 20, M. Chassagxy communicated the case of a 
lady aged 40, to whom ether was administered previously to the removal of an 
urethral polypus and two sebaceous cystic tumours on the head. Thirty grammes 
of ether (rather less than an apothecary’s ounce) were used ; but the anaesthesia 
produced was incomplete, and the patient was aware that the operations were 
being performed. The administration of the anaesthetic was not pushed further, 
because the stage of excitement did not manifest itself, and because, on the 
contrary, general coldness and slowness of the pulse were present. On the 
completion of the operation, which occupied a quarter of an hour, vomiting set 
in ; the coldness increased, and was accompanied by clammy sweats; and the 
patient had convulsions, attended with foaming at the mouth. The attack 
passed away in a few moments, but soon returned with equal intensity. After 
the fourth attack, the patient died. M. Ohassagny considered that the patie: t 
had died of eclampsia induced by etherization, which was thus the indirect cause 
of death. She had previously been subject to epileptic vertigo .—British Med. 
Journ., from Gaz. Med. de Lyon, lti October, 18(i4. 



